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In a time of financial retrenchment, staff 
development involving factors external to the college (consultants, 
travel, workshops) must be reduced, yet staff development has been 
identified as the challenge to be met during the current decade. For 
the past year, Hagerstown Junior College (Maryland) has been 
operating an Instructional Clinic (IC) designed to be congruent with 
the needs of faculty and staff and drawing upon resources which 
already exist within the college. The IC is systematic and outcome 
oriented. It begins by analyzing concerns expressed by members of the 
college community. Assistance in meeting the concerns is drawn from 
the expertise possessed by other members of the community. In 
1975-76, the IC met 14 times and approximately one-half of^. the staff 
attended at least one clinic. Nine issues were analyzed and consensus 
mandated continuing the process in 1976-77. Among the results 
produced by the IC in its first year were: development of a 
readability index for application to all text materials, design of an 
item analysis model to assess test validity, development of 
computerized reliability testing, development of audio-tutorial 
modules explaining term paper preparation, and development of a 
video-tape instructional evaluation model. The IC is capable of 
resolving problems- inherent in externally based staff development. 
(Author/JDS) 
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staff IX)VO.].on[u.Mit in Porspoctive 

Staff Developmant has become tlie cliche of the 1970 's. In 1971, tlie 

Presides t\s Advisory Council for Education Professions Developnent undertook 

a survey of tlie personnel needs of the tvvo-year college. The project report, 

1 

Teachers for Tcriiorro w, identified staff developnKiint as the challenge to be ^ 

n>et duritig tlie current decade. In the past five years, literally millions of 

words have been \\Tritten endeavoring to o^^lain wliat staff development is and 

how it works. \^71iatf precisely, is the status of staff development today? 

Four hundred and seventy years ago, ^^chiavelli, in The Prince , said: 

"... it ought to be remembered that tliere is nothing more difficult to take in 

hand, more perilous to conduct, or more uncertain in its success, than the 
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introduction of a ne^v order of things." " His insight summarizes the status of 

staff development in 1976. The idea is so nev; and unrefined that the variety 

of activities conceived in its name is bewildering, A review of current 
3 

literature indicates that many colleges interpret staff development to be 

activity which occurs only during interruptions of institutional routine. 

Special consultants often are engaged to provide new information or insights. 

4 

This author described such a program in mid-1974. However, there are several 
problems inherent in such an interpretation. 

In the order of their emergence, the problons inherent in externally 
based staff development are: cost, acceptance, and integration. 

The 1970 's are a time of financial retrenchment. When college budgets are 
reduced, funding for consultants, workshops, and travel is usually the first 
to be cut. Staff cievelopment involving factors external to the college is 
reduced accordingly. Second, special activities involving "experts" who are 
not manbers of the college ccnmunity irrply inefficiency on the part of the 
comnunity members. The result of such an implication is skeptical reaction 
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by tlic parLic-iiviiits. Finally, cvm if tJiG activities arc well received, the 
presentcition of new ideas or behdwiors is only a stea-'Ling point. Unless tlio 
infomvition presented becaiiGs part of ongoing institutional practice, it rcnains 
iinrealized potential. In essence, ciUTent staff developnent trends seeni to 
suffer fron a lack of congruence with the realities of tlie tv;o-yeai: college of 
tlie 1970* s. 

The preceding analysis is not intended to deny the value of externally 
based staff develop\ient. Rather, it serves as an introduction to a model 
designed to strengthen its weaknesses and realize its potential. For tlie past 
year, Hagersta-^n Ji.inior College, Hagerstown, Maryland, has been developing an 
Instructional Clinic. The clinic has proven to be tlie missing ingredient in 
the college's staff developnent program. It is revealing to examine hav the 
process operates. 

The Instructional Clinic; Ratior:^le 

For staff develop-nent to work, tvso conditions are required. First, tlie 
staff of the college must recognize that there are problems requiring develop- 
ment. Today, most college cormunities are av;are of the everpresent existence 
of change and are v%riLlling, under appropriate conditions, to support and partici- 
pate in a program of development designed to meet tlie challenges posed by 
5 

change, Hagerstown, for example, responded to change with five years of 
externally based staff development. 

The second, and more iitportant, condition required for staff development 
to work is for the program to be congruent with the needs of faculty and staff. 
A development program must foster an institutional climate where staff members 
may work toward realizing both personal and professional goals. Cohen has 
summarized.. Ms research into work satisfaction by saying: administrative 
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attanpts to influcmco insLructor tehavior have little effect unless combined 

with institutional support for faculty endeavors, i".. It is nxDst important to 

understand what faculty tlionselves feel they are'producing. Only tlus factor 
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con bo appropriately linked to tlie ijistructors' satisfaction Does the 

Instructional Clinic n>eet tlie problans of shrinking resources, acceptance by 
the college ccnmunity, integration into institutional procedures, and congruence 
w^th staff needs? 

The Instructional Clinic uses a development process wiiich draws upon 
resourcGwS which already exist witliin tlie college. The procedure is systematic 
cind outcome oriented. It begins by analyzing the concerns presented by tlie 
members of the college camunity. Assistance in meeting the concerns is drawn 
frOTi the expertise possessed by other members of the community. Obviously, 
the cost involved is minimal. Because it is colleague \'^rking with colleague, 
extra remuneration is not at issue. Also, acceptance is intrinsic. MamlDers 
of the college comnmunity raise the concerns, their colleagues \'^rk to resolve 
them. No suggestion of inefficiency is made, no offense taken. The process 
is pragmatic - solutions are adopted because they aiianate froii the environment 
and th2y work. From their gestation, the strategies are part of the institu- 
tional fabric. Finally, much of the debate surrounding the ideal source of a 
staff development program is artificial. The needs of the members of the 
college cannunity are the only source if the program is to be accepted. In 
essence, the Instructional Clinic is capable of resolving the problans inherent 
in externally based staff development. 

Tlie foregoing model might be perceived as sound in theory but inpractical 
to implanent. Hagerstown Junior College has had a functioning Instructional 
Clinic for the past year. The following assessment of its structure and 



outcaiies .shoulcl allay concerns rccjcirding its utility. 
I tio Instinictional Clinic - r>3sign and Results 

Tlio Instructional Clinio becjan as a facet of externally based staff 
developnxDnt. Hacjcrsto\vn Junior College and Lord Fairfcix Community Col.lege, 
Middletovvn, Virginia, agreed to conduct a tvvo year inter-visitation program 
designed to foster idea exchange. In May, 1975, members of the Hagc -stown 
stxiff observed tlie Lord Fairfax clinic in action. In. August, 1973, Dr. Hal 
McMullon, Dean of Instruction at Lord Fairfax, directed a v^orksliop at Hagersto^'m 
which introduced the topic. Participants in tlie workshop decided to implement 
the clinic idea. 

The essence of tlie Instructional Clinic is simplicity. All members of 
the college staff were notified that a needs assessment meeting was planned. 
The session was held as pcirt of the college's fall vsorkshop with attendance 
voluntary. The first meeting was attended by one third of the members of the 
college staff, including representatives of the Office of Instructional Affairs, 
Office of Student Affairs, Audio-Visual Services, Conputer Center, and five of 
the college's six instructional divisions • A consensus technique was used to 
gather and prioritize concerns. Finally, the mechanics of the clinic were 
outlined. 

The process concentrates on results. Concerns were analyzed according to 
their prevalence among those in attendance. A faculty member volianteered to 
coordinate the analysis of each concern. Tlie college administration accepted 
responsibility for communicating the tinie and place of each session as well 
as providing whatever consumables were required. The sessions were scheduled 
twice per month. Their location varied depending upon which faculty person 
coordinated. The. clinic spent little time on elaborate organization and 
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CJOnccntratcxl/ inMtiead, on meeting tlic exiDros.sa1 cxDnccms of those involved. 
During the academic year 1975-76 tlie Instructional Clinic met fourteen 
times. Attendance averaged t^nty persons. Approximately one-half of the 
college staff attaided at least one clinic. Nine issues vsXire analy^ied during 
the year with the January workshop meeting serving as a mid-year assessmient of 
the progress of the clinic. Finally, the May v-^rkshop meeting was a general 
reviev/ of the clinic. Consensus mandated continuing the process during 1976^-77 
.so a list of concerns for the new year was preparcxJ. Procedurally/ the clinic 
was problc3n-free cU"id is now an ongoing ccnponent of staff developnient at 
Ilagerstov/n Junior College. 

The HYDst significant aspect of the clinic was what it produced. The first 
concern analyzed was the lack of reading skills on the pcurt of the college's 
students. Several faculty discussed strategies for coping with reading defi- 
ciencies. The college's reading specialist agreed to prepare a readability 
index which could be applied to all text materials. Tlie model is now available. 
All faculty may determine the level of difficulty of current or proposed course 
materials. Within the next year, the model will be ccnputerized to increase 
accuracy cind speed of processing. 

The second concern analyzed was testing. Items discussed were how relia- 
ble and how valid are the tests being used. A member of the college's mathe- 
matics division designed an iton analysis model so that faculty could assess 
the validity of their testing. Further, the chairperson of the college's 
science division, in cooperation with a maiiber of the engineering division and 
the director of the canputer center, put a reliability equation on the college 
coiputer. The K-R 20 formula is now available to all faculty desiring to 
assess the reliability of their testing. Finally, during the summer of 1976, 
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a scurles of sLaL.i«t.i.cal rnodols including tte Chi-Squore test and the Pearson 
Product-Moment correlation equation will be caiputerized to assist faculty in 
evaluatins^ ti^e outcai^es of their teaching* 

The third issue analyzed was tiie unevcnness of research skills on tlie 
part of tlie college's stidents. Several clinic sessions evaluated tcchnicjues 
of librcur/ research and preparation of the term paper. Consensus called for 
the developrusnt of audio-tutorial niodules e>qplaining the use of professional 
literature and prepciration of the term paper* The term paper module has been 
conploted. The professional literature module is a faculty sunnier project and 
will be ready for use in the fall of 1976 • 

I^Ddiated instruction was a concern discussed during several clinics cind a 
number of strategies were advanced. 

The most exciting outcome, havever, concerned instructional evaluation. 
One faculty member displayed a video-tape of a student evaluation, Anotlner 
faculty person questioned whether the same technique could not be used to 
assess teaching effect. The college's coordinator of A-V Services described 
a model designed to achieve the desired end. The faculty member used the model 
and reported the results in a later clinic. Several faculty v^re interested* 
and requested that they be taped. The word has spread and the model is becoming 
qviite popular. 

Several other discussion items could have been included* The point, how- 
ever, has been made. It is conceivable that all of these concerns could have 
been ccnponents of an external staff development program. Cost and time would 
make the undertaking monumental. The Instructional Clinic, however, met the 
immediate concerns of the staff, at minimal cost, with the results becaning an 
integral part of the college. Furthemrare, other staff may use tlie models and 
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clx£3cuss Uieij: .uiiixict witli tiioso wlx:) closigncxl tliein. Iloroin lies tlic true value 
of tliG Instj-uctional Clinic. 

T\n fflst iructionci l Cl i nic: l^aluaUon ci nd RiLiir c Diroctions 

This autJior, in cm analysis of 1 lager stov^i's exbernally based staff develop 

ment progri:ini, presented a ti:i-partite tlieory of evaluation. It consists of 
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formative, suimvitive, and personnel evaluation* In tlie case of tJie Instruc- 
tional Clinic, only tlie first component is relevant. Formative evaluation muy 
be der>cril>2d as tlie appraisal of material or procedures during tlieir gestation. 
The cliiiic is hi tlie development stage. It is germane to assess \'Aiat has 
occurred aixl what might evolve. 

Fonreitive evalution asks tlu-ee questions regarding the process being 
8 

examined. First, what results were acccmplished? In short, tine Instructional 
Clinic produced tvo results. It brought mGJnbers of tlie college conmunity 
together as a development team. Mso, it produced substantive solutions to 
institutional concerns. Second, hw effective were the results? Effectiveness 
needs to be examined from two perspectives. First, the products of the clinic 
work; they meet the needs of tlie individuals wto initially raised the concerns. 
Second, and more important, tlie development team has demonstrated that it is 
corpetent to solve problems that arise. Finally, v^at modifications cure indi- 
cated that would increase the effectiveness of the process? Several changes 
are plcinned for next year. Ccmnunication regarding the clinic will be formal- 
ized. A brochure describing the process and including the first semester's 
tcpics will be printed with all college staff receiving a copy. The clinic 
sessions will be video-taped to increase participation. The tapes will allow 
those who cannot attend to review the process as well as the product. The 
final mDdification is crucial. A ccmnittee will be appointed to integrate the 



1 

externally bascxl staff dcvolofjmont: progran\ aiid tho cliJiic, If the integration 
is successful, the college will have an ideal blond of topical cind problan 
oriented staff development. Next year, a Gumn^ative evaluation will be con- 
ducted to ascertain the viability of the integration. 

In conclusion, Dr, Norbert I^lalph has provided an assessn^ent of developnent 
which summarizes Hagerstown's formative evaluation. He said: "EtevelopiKsnt 

means dealing with experience i)\ increasingly cophisticated and carplcx v/ays 

9 

•and being able to integrate this canplexity into stable structures," Externally 
based staff development is a beginning strategy for coping with change. It 
indicates a concern for development but also a need for assistance and direction 
from outside the college community. The Instructional Clinic demonstrates 
increasing sophistication by maintaining the concern for coping with change 
but keeping responsibility for content and direction within the college con- 
muni ty. The formative evaluation reveals a development team solving conplex 
problems and integrating the results into ongoing institutional structures. 
Assessmsnt of the clinic irdicates that it has succeeded far beyond initial 
e:q)ectations . 

In essence, external staff development and the Instructional Clinic both 

are designed to insure that the two-year college continues to fulfill its 

mission. As Cohen so cogently points out: "The role of the camrunity college 

in [develofment] is to put faculty and staff in a position vdiere they don't 

feel threatened, to help make them satisfied with their jobs. In such an 

environment a sense of responsibility to the students, to the profession, and 

10 

to themselves will flourish." No more needs to be said. 
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